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Wider Blankets 


Jennie A. Wuirten* 


Dr. John W. Cook, the fourth president of Illinois State Normal 
University and the first of the DeKalb Teachers College, frequently 
used to say to his students, ““The part of the blanket that hangs over the 
baby’s bed is the part that keeps him warm.” The implication for the 
young people preparing to be teachers was clear. They must extend 
their knowledge beyond the minimum essentials of any given subject if 
they were to do effective work; it was not enough to be passively curious 
about everything and anything that touched their lives; they must also 
satisfy that curiosity. Thus it seems to me that one of the important 
things teachers of a foreign language must do for themselves and for 
their classes is to show that a wide fund of accurate information about 
all sorts of things makes the world in which we live more understand- 
able, makes contacts with people more enjoyable, and makes living 
more meaningful. 


Fortunately modern schools and modern parents realize that the 
natural curiosity of the small child should not be crushed by saying, 
“Run along and don’t bother me; you ask too many questions.” Rather, 
every effort is made to utilize this valuable trait of human beings, and 
by the time the work of the secondary school begins goodly numbers 
of high-school boys and girls are already possessed of the attitude of 
mind that tests and questions and says, “What does that mean?” and 
then follows up the question by an attempt to answer it. 


Suppose, however, that we have in our classes people who are con- 
tent just to read words without thinking about the things they read, 
certainly without any idea of questioning what they read—can we do 
anything for them? I am convinced that we can. Indeed, instead of 
keeping such people out of a foreign-language class, I should advise 
that they be put in one, for frequently another language is better than 
usual remedial-reading procedures in helping to solve the problem of 
getting meaning from the printed page. 
~~ Fortunate is the pupil who has acquired the dictionary habit in 
the elementary school. It goes without saying that if Susan in the fourth 
grade, when she first began to use the dictionary, was delighted to find 
in it a picture of a cat’s cradle and a simple explanation of the game she 
herself had often played, then Susan in the high-school Spanish class 
is going to be interested in learning what the dictionary has to say 
about such words as barbecue and cafeteria and Colorado, all contri- 
butions of Spanish to the English language. And boys are not averse to 
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looking up such a word as lariat and reporting to the class that it comes 
from the Spanish word for rope, la reata. 

In the University High-School classes we use the Englist diction- 
ary most for the words that are cognates. Editors of foreign-language 
texts frequently stress the fact that the use of cognates simplifies the 
whole matter of vocabulary learning and makes it possible to read with 
comparative ease. However, our experience shows that unless pupils 
have an unusually wide English vocabulary, the contribution of cog- 
nates to understanding is greatly overestimated. It is then that the 
dictionary habit proves of value, and it is perhaps the basic reason for 
having an unabridged English dictionary in every foreign-language 
classroom. For what use is it to read in Spanish about edificios if the 
English word edifice has no meaning for the reader? Or about glad- 
iatores when the word gladiator is unknown? Learning new words in 
English along with new words in the foreign tongue makes it clear that 
the wider the vocabulary in English, the easier it is to understand 
Spanish—or French—or German. And the more the foreign language 
increases one’s English vocabulary, the easier it is to understand one’s 
native tongue. The jesting comment of the high-school pupils that the 
Spanish teacher’s favorite book is the unabridged English dictionary 
is nearer the truth than they may dream. 

It is a delight to see the meanings and derivations of words begin 
to catch the imaginations of the pupils, and of course some wild guesses 
as to possible word relations occur. Then the dictionary is at hand 
again to dismiss the fanciful and to replace it by scholarly information. 
At times, however, pupils suggest relationships that prove to be correct. 
One such instance occurred recently in the first-year Spanish class. We 
were reading about a lago vadoso, a shallow lake. “Do you suppose 
vadoso has anything to do with our word wade?” asked one girl. In a 
few seconds she was reading to us from Webster that wade was related 
to the Latin vadere—to go, and also to vadum, a ford. A lago vadoso, 
then, is one that can be forded, that one can wade across. It is a much 
more meaningful picture than is suggested by the simple word shallow. 

Dictionary information, however, should not be limited to the 
meanings and derivations of words. It is one of the most valuable pic- 
ture books available. What color is the flag of Chile? There is a picture 
of it in the dictionary. In the German class we read of the distant 
mountain crags where the lammergeier builds its nest. The dictionary 
has a picture of a lammergeier and gives its size. The scene of a French 
story is in Quebec, where people are riding in a caléche. What does a 
caléche look like? The dictionary shows us with a picture. It is amaz- 
ing how much one can find out about almost any topic from the dic- 
tionary; the habit of looking there first is a great time saver. 

It is a comparatively easy step in second-year modern foreign- 
language classes to add to the English dictionary the Pequeno Larousse 
Illustrado for Spanish, a Petit Larousse Illustré for French, and a 
Sprach-Brockhaus and Volks-Brockhaus for German, thus providing a 
treasury of answers to all kinds of questions about places and people 
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and customs, about history and geography and mathematics and cloth- 
ing and trees and plants and a thousand other things. And so the wider 
blanket begins to be woven. 

Obviously words are the fundamental tools of any language and 
our first questions concern them. There are other bits of information, 
however, that clarify the meaning of what one reads, and one of these 
is understanding something about the familiar festivals and holidays of 
a nation, especially those that follow the church calendar. This is not 
a matter of religious beliefs; it is a matter of information. We Ameri- 
cans should know not only Christmas and Easter but should also be 
able to associate the proper time of the year with Michaelmas and St. 
Martin’s Day and Pentecost. Each year we sing the familiar Christmas 
carol that begins, “Good King Wenceslaus looked out on the Feast of 
Stephen,” but how many of us know when that feast comes? Or who 
“Good King Wenceslaus” was? (The dictionary tells.) 

The matter comes up so very frequently in a foreign-language class 
that a period devoted to a brief account of the fixed and movable fes- 
tivals in the church calendar is a period well spent. We sing a French 
song about the Duke of Marlborough who may return at Easter, or at 
Trinity. When is Trinity? Or the mother in a German story promises 
her children a special trip to the country when Pentecost comes. But 
when is Pentecost? For that matter, who can give any explanation of 
the way the date for Easter is set? And thus the group is ready to learn 
something of a vocabulary that is thoroughly familiar to Europeans and 
to our neighbors South of the Border, but is rarely understood and even 
more rarely inquired about by those of us who live in the United States. 

So we begin with a simple rule for the date of Easter. It would 
not satisfy all the requirements originally imposed by the Nicene Coun- 
cil, but it will serve the purpose: Easter is the first Sunday after the first 
full moon after spring begins. (Or, if we wish to add two new words 
to our English vocabulary, we might say, after the vernal equinox.) 
Pentecost then comes fifty days after Easter, and Trinity the week after 
Pentecost. And how do we manage to count fifty days so that they 
make seven weeks? The French “eight days” for a week and “fifteen 
days” for two weeks give us the clue—we count both the Sunday on 
which the fifty-day period starts and the Sunday on which it ends, and 
thus seven weeks make fifty days regardless of the usual multiplication 
table. 

We are interested not only in the names of the days that follow 
Easter but also in the days preceding. Usually pupils have heard of Ash 
Wednesday, of Lent, of Carnival time, and perhaps of the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras. Almost never have they heard of the English name Shrove 
Tuesday for Mardi Gras, nor of the traditional Shrove Tuesday pan- 
cakes. Again we work with multiplication in order to discover that if 
Sundays are regarded as feast days and the other days of the week as 
fast days, there will have to be six and a half weeks before Easter in 
order to provide for forty fast days. (Another question would inquire 
why forty should be the number designated by the church. That takes 
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us aside from our main investigation, however, namely, when these 
days come about which we read so frequently.) Thus we work out a 
table that shows that when Easter comes at the earliest possible date of 
March 22, Ash Wednesday will come on February 4; Carnival, ending 
with Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday) will come February 1-3; Pentecost 
will be May 10; and Trinity Sunday May 17. When Easter comes on 
the latest possible date, April 25, Carnival occurs March 7-9; Ash 
Wednesday marks the beginning of Lent on March 10; Pentecost comes 
on June 13; and Trinity, on June 20. 

Next the fixed festivals come to our attention. We learn that the 
church year begins with Advent Sunday, the one nearest November 30, 
and that there are always four Sundays in Advent before the week in 
which Christmas occurs. Christmas Eve and Christmas Day need no 
comment, except to note the meaning of Eve as indicating the evening 
of the day before a given festival. It occurs again in Hallowe’en, 
or in St. Agnes’ Eve. The Christmas festival period ends with Jan- 
uary 6, sometimes called Twelfth Night, sometimes Epiphany (another 
cognate for the French Epiphanie and the Spanish Epifania, but seldom 
in a high-school pupil’s vocabulary) and sometimes referred to as The 
Day of the Magi Kings. 

“Her ladyship and I will both be twenty-one next Candlemas 
Day,” says the maid in Lessing’s play, Minna von Barnhelm. Candle- 
mas Day comes on February 2, and an old English rhyme offers proof 
that whether the date is given its American name of Groundhog Day 
or its more poetic English counterpart, it comes at a time when 
thoughts turn to the coming of spring. The couplet runs, 


Candlemas Day, Candlemas Day 
Half the winter and half the hay. 


In any event, it is evident that at least six more weeks of winter are to 
be expected. 

The commercial world abroad uses the church calendar, too. 
Rents in England, for instance, which are paid on a quarterly basis, 
are due at Christmas, Lady Day, Midsummer’s Day, and Michael 
mas—or on December 25, March 25—the Feast of the Annunciation 
—June 24, and September 29. A summer vacation might begin at 
Pentecost or on St. John’s Day, or on St. Swithin’s Day. They speak 
also of the Michaelmas term of court or of the school holiday for All 
Saints’ or All Souls’ Days. 

The various Saints’ Days referred to in the last paragraph are 
likewise to be found in the dictionary. The list is not complete, but the 
most important names are there and the days associated with them. 
This list of names is especially interesting to Spanish and French classes, 
since Spanish and French children usually bear the names of saints in 
the calendar, and unless their name day and their birthday coincide, 
as is frequently the case, celebrate the day of their patron saint rather 
than their own birthday. So all boys named Juan celebrate June 24, 
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and all girls named Catalina have a party on November 25. 

Added information about the Saints’ Days comes from noting ex- 
pressions in which they are used. For instance, if one knows that St. 
Martin’s Day is November 11, then the French expression, | *été de 
Saint Martin, St. Martin’s Summer, is obviously the equivalent of our 
Indian Summer. But are October days ever to be classed as Indian 
Summer? We argue the case each autumn in our American newspapers. 
The French settle it more practically by having also a St. Luke’s Sum- 
mer, St. Luke’s Day being on October 18. 

Here and there one picks up additional information about allusions 
that are perfectly clear tv Europeans and puzzling to Americans. It is 
hard for American children to understand that Hallowe’en, or All 
Hallows’ Eve, is not a time for merrymaking but for visiting the graves 
of loved ones and decorating them with flowers and wreaths, since both 
November 1 and November 2 are serious celebrations in Europe to be 
compared with the serious phase of our Memorial Day celebrations. Or, 
on the lighter side, we hear about St. Catherine’s caps—little bonnets 
that unmarried girls (especially in France) put on when they attend a 
St. Catherine’s Day party on November 25 to indicate that they are 
hoping to have a proposal of marriage before another St. Catherine’s 
Day is at hand. 

Once one’s attention is called to the free use made of the fixed and 
movable feasts of the church calendar, new examples are constantly 
occurring. College students bring in more illustrations than high-school 
pupils, naturally enough, since their reading is wider in its scope. 
Naturally, too, such allusions are more frequent in literature—Keats’ 
poem The Eve of St. Agnes, for instance, or the old ballad that de- 
scribes the Twelve Days of Christmas. Yet even a daily paper may 
mention the English celebration of St. George’s Day—April 23—as 
did the Pantagraph last year. 

It is comparatively easy to locate the information one needs in 
order to understand allusions to the various festival days and the stories 
and customs connected with them. They therefore make a good starting 
point in attempting to give both college and high-school people some 
feeling of the satisfaction that comes from recognizing allusions, some 
feeling of belonging to the inner circle of those who possess intellectual 
curiosity and attempt to satisfy it. From that point on it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the more one knows, the more one reads, the 
longer one lives—if he lives with his mind as well as with his body— 
the better one understands what others are saying. None of us knows 
enough to catch the significance of all that bears more than the surface 
meaning, but all of us can extend our funds of information until titles 
and quotations and illustrations become truly meaningful for us. Every 
subject we study or teach contributes to that understanding; every 
subject ties in with every subject. One might think that the poetry 
of the Spaniard, Garcia-Lorca, might not help a casual reader of a 
recent magazine article. It dealt with Latin-American affairs, especially 
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with the suppression of the newspaper La Prensa in the Argentine, and 
it had the title At Five in the Afternoon. One wonders how many read- 
ers caught the allusion to Garcia-Lorca’s lament for a famous and 
beloved bull-fighter, which begins, 


At five in the afternoon. 

It was exactly five in the afternoon. 
A boy brought the white sheet 

At five in the afternoon, 

A frail of lime ready prepared 

At five in the afternoon, 

The rest was death, and death alone 
At five in the afternoon. 


(Translation by J. L. Gili and Stephen Spender) 


Clearly, if one had ever read the poem either in the original Spanish 
or in the English translation, the significance of quoting this almost 
terrifying refrain in reporting the death of a liberal newspaper is ob- 
vious. For those who had never heard of Garcia-Lorca and his work, 
the title may have passed unnoticed or have been dismissed as a pecul- 
iarity of a reporter’s style. It is a minor incident, or course, but it is 
further proof that the more we know, the better we understand. It is 
further proof, I think, that we should not limit ourselves in study and 
teaching even to knowledge in our fields of specialization. The social 
scientist can profit from an acquaintance with Garcia-Lorca; the 
foreign-language teacher should certainly know about the fate of La 
Prensa in the world of today. 

Thus I plead for a constant endeavor on the part of all of us to 
weave wider blankets for ourselves. Then we may comprehend what 
the wisest men throughout human history have said to us; then we 
may comprehend what our contemporaries are saying; then we may 
help those whom we teach to begin to acquire a like comprehension 
and understanding. Classes may forget the details of the Spanish or 
French or German they study with me—although I feel sure they do 
not forget those details any more rapidly than they do the ones for 
mathematics and the social sciences and biology and chemistry and 
physics and any other subject—but I do hope they retain the inquiring 
spirit that we try to foster. Surely the reason for having a mind is to 
use it, the inquiring mind is man’s greatest asset, the communication of 
thought to others is possible because of the miracle of language, and 
the more perfect the communication of thought, the more one must be 
sure that the hidden meanings have been truly comprehended. This is 
the challenge to all teachers—to make learning so fundamental a part 
of living that it continues throughout a whole lifetime. 
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Operation Literacy 
Marcery E.tis* 


Never before in history have so many people been engaged in 
learning to read. Countries that have newly attained self-government 
are abandoning the language of their former oppressors and adopting 
one which is an expression of their native genius and culture; or, real- 
izing that their diversity of speech impedes progress toward national 
unity, they are adding to the local vernaculars a second language 
worthy of becoming their common medium of communication. The 
“Each-one-teach-one” campaign against illiteracy begun by Dr. Frank 
Laubach in the Philippines in 1930 has swept like a prairie fire across 
Asia and Africa and into Latin America. In the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization is making a new attack on illiteracy among the billion 
people whose debased standard of living makes their homelands poten- 
tial breeding places of the social unrest that leads to war. 

When the British quit India in 1947, they left over 85% of her 
378,000,000 people completely illiterate. The 5% of the Indian budget 
that had been devoted to education had been spent to teach English 
culture, and had ignored the native languages and literature. As the 
new national government prepared to assume the task of educating the 
people, its leaders realized that British control had been facilitated by 
the very diversity of Indian languages, since English provided the only 
common and neutral medium of communication. It was therefore ad- 
visable, when they abandoned English, to elevate to this position of 
lingua franca one of the fifteen languages spoken in India. They chose 
Hindustani, which they must now teach children and adults to read, 
write, and speak. Since it is difficult, however, to learn to read a foreign 
language without first becoming literate in the vernacular, the pri- 
mary schools must begin by teaching children to read in the language 
they already speak. Although the idea of making Hindustani the na- 
tional tongue has popular approval, progress will necessarily be slow, 
since much of the national budget must be spent to avert such immed- 
iate disasters as famine and the international situation forces India to 
equip and maintain a large army. UNESCO is showing the way by 
furnishing a pilot project in the New Delhi neighborhood. In the next 
two and a half years, caravans of fifty teachers each will go into the 
villages of this area to teach 125,000 adults to read. The people will 
then be ready to take part in projects in farming, sanitation, and 
cooperative living directed by young villagers now undergoing training 
in a special school. 

Dr. Frank C. Laubach initiated in 1930 in the Philippines the 


literacy campaign which has swept Asia and Africa in the last twenty 
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years, and invented teaching methods which have been widely copied. 
This consecrated missionary learned the Maranaw language in order to 
work more effectively with the unruly Moros of Mindinao Island. As 
Maranaw had no written form, he and a Filipino co-worker, Donato 
Galia, composed a phonetic alphabet and set out to teach the Moros to 
read. They found three common words, Raratasa, paper; paganada, 
study or learn; and Malabanga, a town in Lanao, which contained all 
the consonants of the language. They taught their pupils to recognize 
the twelve syllables composing these words in various combinations 
(ma ma—man; ma la—big, etc.) ; then, combining the consonants with 
other vowels, they made additional words. They put these words on 
reading charts and found that many of their adult pupils could learn 
to read in half an hour. The delighted Moros flocked to the mission 
school and went home to bring their friends. When lack of money to 
pay teachers threatened the expansion of the program, a Moro chief- 
tain offered a solution: “Everybody who learns has got to teach. If he 
doesn’t, I’ll kill him!” Dr. Laubach writes: 

So in our darkest hour this big, fierce, brilliant-eyed chieftain 

of all southern Lanao invented the method of ‘each one teach 

one,’ that has since gone around the world.’ 


As the news of Dr. Laubach’s success in teaching the Moros to 
read became known in other parts of the world, he was besieged with 
requests to share his secret. In the next few years, he helped make al- 
phabets for many languages—Malay, Tamil, Telegu, Marathi, Urdu, 
Gujerati, Kanarese, Mundari, Bantu, and Swahili. The names of many 
of these languages sound strangely familiar, yet Marathi is spoken 
by twenty million people, Gujerati by twelve million, and Kanarese by 
eleven million; the British are promoting Swahili as a lingua franca 
for East Africa. In 1939 within two months twelve thousand natives 
of the state of Aundh in India learned to read. In Guatemala, primers 
inspired by the Laubach method are now available in five Indian lan- 
guages. In Ecuador thousands of handbills bearing such slogans as 
“One illiterate less is one citizen more” have been sent out in boxes of 
crackers and wrapped around cakes of soap; the Union Nacional of 
Ecuador claims to have taught 60,000 to read in two years. Quito pub- 
lished a decree that citizens between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
would have to prove that they had taught someone to read during the 
year or pay a teacher to do so. 

An experiment was made in Mexico some years ago by the Minis- 
try of Education to determine whether the children of certain illiterate 
Indian tribes should be taught to read Spanish directly or should first 
be taught to read and write the vernacular. Results indicated that the 
children learned Spanish much more quickly if they were first made 
literate in their mother tongue. More recently there has been an effort 
in Mexico to enlist the entire population in an “each-one-teach-one” 
campaign. 


1 Frank C. Laubach, The Silent Billion Speak (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1943), p. 50. 
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The United Nations project called Fundamental Education is a 
part of a program of technical assistance to backward countries, whose 
basic purpose is to enable the people of underdeveloped countries to 
raise their standard of living peacefully by scientific and practicable 
measures. In contributing thirty-five million dollars to implement this 
program—Point Four—, the American Congress was not, of course, 
completely disinterested, but realized that ignorance, poverty, and dis- 
ease in these areas constitute a menace to world peace, since they are 
favorable breeding grounds for the dissatisfaction that leads to war. In 
addition, these backward places, if raised to a decent standard of living, 
would provide new markets for Europe and America. The program of 
technical aid provides experts from progressive countries, who direct 
projects to improve hygiene and agricultural methods and quicken the 
pace of economic development. An estimated 10,000 technicians will 
be needed. 

But in order to teach all the people of a backward area how to 
make their agriculture more profitable or how to control malaria, those 
who teach must be able to talk to these people in a language they 
understand, and for the plan to continue to operate, they must know 
how to read. Since there are a billion people in the world who cannot 
read in any language, the first step is to teach them to read, in their 
own language or in some other. They speak hundreds of tongues; in 
French West Africa alone, one hundred and twenty different languages 
are spoken. Many languages have never been put into writing, although 
they may have a literature, preserved by word of mouth. 

About a hundred dialects are used in the French-administered 
Cameroons. A mission sent there by the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations tried to find out whether it would be possible to 
simplify the problem of teaching these people to read by popularizing 
one of these languages among all the tribes. The resident agent felt 
sure this plan would not be possible; people were satisfied with their 
own vernacular and would not wish to learn the speech of a different 
tribe. It was determined, however, that all the tribes would be interest- 
ed in learning French as a second language. 


All over the world, alphabets are being devised and grammars 
are being constructed for languages that have had no written form. 
Experts are composing primers and readers that attempt, in addition 
to providing reading practice in a basic vocabulary, to give the 
student information on how to prevent malaria or yaws, how to terrace 
land, or how to build a house. Small newspapers with short news items 
expressed in simple sentences and a basic vocabulary give the new 
reader a sense of power as he finds his horizon widening. As fast as 
students are ready for them, new training colleges will prepare native 
teachers to take over elementary instruction. Eventually, it is hoped, 
native technical and agricultural colleges will be built, and native 
experts will be trained to replace those now supplied by more enlight- 
ened countries. 
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When the government of Haiti asked the UN to include it in the 
program of technical assistance, a UN misson studied the situation in 
the Marbial Valley, “a steeply mountainous area of about fifty square 
miles, containing some 30,000 illiterate and diseased peasants eking 
out a living from eroded and worn-out soil.”? It was apparent that 
little could be done to improve the condition of these people until they 
had acquired some ability to read. Haitian educators disagreed as to 
whether the schools should teach Creole, the language of the masses, 
or French, the language of the elite. Although suspicious that those 
who advocated the use of Creole wished to perpetuate the peasant 
status of the poor, the mission proposed that Creole be used first, since 
it could be more easily learned by people who spoke it daily, and that 
French be taught later because of its general usefulness. 

The pilot project established in the Marbial Valley started out 
with high hopes, but has met almost insuperable difficulties. A bad 
drought left the people in a starving condition, and funds had to be 
diverted to the provision of food. There was little concentration of 
the population, who lived scattered in inaccessible mountain areas. 
With the help of the Rockefeller Foundation, UNESCO secured the 
services of Dr. Robert Hall, Professor of Romance Languages at 
Cornell University, who devised a standard alphabet and grammat- 
ical system for Creole. Other educators wrote primers and readers 
and prepared monthly newspapers. These teaching materials are being 
used by the government in its efforts to reduce the high illiteracy rate 
(75% to 85%) of Haiti; ten adult schools have been organized, and 
are taught by local people trained at the UNESCO center—people 
without any previous training as teachers. This year a teacher-training 
center will be established; its students will learn, in addition to the 
techniques of teaching reading and writing, improved agricultural 
methods, animal husbandry, hygiene, and some practical skills; reading 
textbooks will deal with these subjects. The successful features of the 
Marbial Valley experiment will eventually be copied throughout Haiti. 

The energetic development program (Operation Bootstrap) 
launched by the Puerto Rican government in an all-out effort to im- 
prove the condition of the masses caused the United Nations to select 
that country as a training center for Point Four in Latin America. Six- 
teen grants were made in 1950 to enable engineers and doctors from 
Latin American countries to study projects under way in Puerto Rico; 
the similarity in language and culture makes Puerto Rico a more suit- 
able laboratory for these students than, for instance, the United States. 
Here again the problem of teaching the people to read is basic, for 
according to a recent government report, fewer than half the Puerto 
Rican children finish the fourth grade. 

Reports by the trustee agency countries to the Trusteeship Council 
of the UN show the present importance of reading projects in many 


2 Marian Neal, “United Nations Technical Assistance Programs in Haiti,” 
International Conciliation, Feb., 1951, p. 468. 
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underdeveloped countries. In June, 1950, Australia reported that re- 
search in New Guinea had demonstrated the necessity of preserving 
the vernacular dialects among the people of this most primitive of all 
the non-self-governing territories. Eventually these dialects would be 
standardized and established in written form. Lessons were taught in 
thirteen dialects. A UN mission stressed the need of teaching English, 
since at the present the only medium of communication among the 
different districts is Pidgin English, a very imperfect instrument for 
political and educational advancement. 

In Samoa, New Zealand is establishing village schools which teach 
children to read and write Samoan and simple English. In Micronesia 
(the Marshalls, Marianas, and Carolines), the United States Deputy 
High Commissioner of the Pacific Island Trust Territory, Rear Ad- 
miral Leon S. Fisher, has found illiteracy and diversity of tongues 
great obstacles as he labors to develop civic consciousness among a 
backward people. He has already set up over a hundred municipal 
governments—he expects to organize at least one on each populated 
atoll or separate island—, but sometimes the voter has had to indicate 
his choice by pointing to the picture of his candidate. Elementary 
schools are therefore being established, and pupils will be taught to 
read in one of the eight or more languages used in the islands. Only 
after this preliminary instruction can bulletins containing news and in- 
formation of interest to the people be widely distributed. The islands 
cannot be self-sufficient until a third step is reached, with the pro- 
vision of a large number of professionally and technically trained in- 
digenous leaders. 

At the fifth meeting of the UN Trusteeship Council, M. Laurentie, 
reporting on France’s trusteeship of Togoland, explained that children 
were given instruction in the vernacular for two hours a day during 
the first four years, and one hour a day for the two following years 
of their schooling, but that they would also be taught French, which 
insured them far greater opportunities. Secondary education would 
use French entirely. Eighty scholarship holders from Togoland and two 
hundred from the French Cameroons studied in France in 1950. 

That backwardness as a result of illiteracy is not limited to the 
underdeveloped countries is evidenced by recent American efforts to 
solve the Navajo problem. In 1948 Americans became conscious of the 
plight of the starving Navajos, no longer able to support their tribe on 
the over-grazed reservation lands. The Indian Service had to make 
it possible for some of them to make their living outside the reservation, 
by some means other than herding sheep. But as 50,000 of the 60,000 
Navajos were illiterate and not likely to find employment in the white 
man’s economy, it became necessary to teach them to read and write 
English. Since there were too few schools in the reservation area, the 
Chemawa Indian school in Oregon, hundreds of miles north, was 
drawn into a five-year program, under which Navajo youngsters will 
spend three years learning to read, write, and speak English, and then 
two years in learning a trade. Thus, in five years, some of the Navajos 
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will make the transition from the pastoral to the modern age—a change 
which has taken some peoples two thousand years. The first group of 
children knew no English on arrival at Chemawa; it was even difficult 
to make them understand why they must not stand on the railway track 
that crosses the campus. However, they were eager to learn, and after 
completing their first year at Chemawa, were happy to return for the 
second. 

Another American problem concerns the 123,000 Puerto Ricans 
who have poured into New York City since the end of the war, and 
whose inability to speak English has made it difficult for them to find 
employment in the city. As their funds became depleted, these Amer- 
icans who had the intelligence and energy to seek a better life in a 
new country swelled the ranks of the city’s dependents, and created a 
new slum district. Now that Spanish-speaking teachers and social 
workers are teaching them English, these people are overcoming their 
handicap; the children learn quickly once they have acquired enough 
English to profit by public-school instruction. 

Not all those who are learning to read a language nowadays are 
illiterate, of course. The learning of a second or third language has ac- 
quired a new importance in many countries, since scholarships for 
foreign study can be granted only to those who know the language of 
the country in which they wish to study. The UN offers hundreds of 
fellowships to such students. Fifteen hundred are available for nationals 
of UN Trust Territories and non-self-governing territories; these stu- 
dents, upon returning to their homelands from more progressive 
countries, will play an important role as leaders in programs of eco- 
nomic and social development. In 1949-50, 26,433 foreign students 
were enrolled in American schools; 16,000 American students and 
teachers were in foreign schools; 10,000 scientists, technical advisors, 
and other professional men were exchanged with other countries. The 
fact that visas for study in the United States can be given only to those 
who have a working knowledge of English is one reason for the un- 
usual interest in studying English in Turkey, where the schools cannot 
meet the demand for classes. Nine thousand persons visit the American 
library at Ankara every month, and children with some ability to read 
English take out four hundred books a week from the junior section. 

What thoughtful curriculum maker dares to say that the study of 
languages is irrelevant to today’s problems? 
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Latin at Work 


M. Recina CoNNELL* 


Latin is every man’s language. It is the language of the day 
laborer and the farmer as well as of the professional man. It is the 
language of every child and every housewife. Frequently someone will 
say, “I am going to study Latin because I am going to college,” or “I 
need Latin because I am going to be a doctor,” or, “I am not going to 
study Latin. I want something practical.” Latin is as valuable to a 
farmer’s son in Colfax as it is to a professional man’s son in Chicago. 
Latin has very definite contributions to make to the lives of all Ameri- 
can boys and girls. It has value to them whether they study Latin for 
only one or two years in high school, as is the too frequent practice in 
the secondary schools of Illinois today, or whether they continue the 
study beyond two years. 

In any discussion of the objectives of the study of Latin it is 
necessary at the outset to distinguish between immediate and ultimate 
objectives. The primary, immediate objective is the progressive develop- 
ment of ‘the power to read and understand Latin. To accomplish this 
aim, a student must acquire (1) the ability to pronounce Latin cor- 
rectly, (2) a knowledge of a basic Latin vocabulary, (3) a mastery of 
essential inflections, (4) a comprehension of fundamental principles of 
syntax, and (5) the ability to express simple English sentences in Latin. 

Concurrent, continuous, and interdependent with the immediate 
objectives are certain ultimate aims or values that function in the lives 
of the students during their study of Latin and continue to function 
after the formal study of the language is discontinued. Even if a stu- 
dent never develops a ready facility to read Latin literature or if he 
should forget the vocabulary, forms, and syntax that he once learned, 
he would still have as his own possession these ultimate values that 
would at once make his life richer and his education more complete. 
One or more of these values should begin to function in the lives of the 
students of Latin with their first lessons in Latin. 

These ultimate values, which are a part of every Latin teacher’s 
creed, are: 

1. Increased understanding of the Latin element in English. 

2. Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of 

language structure. 

3. Increased ability to read, speak, and write English. 

4. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 

5. Development of correct mental habits, such as careful observa- 

tion, sustained attention, logical analysis, perseverance, and 
accuracy. 
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6. Increased knowledge and appreciation of Roman life and insti- 

tutions and their influence on present civilization. 

7. Development of an historical and cultural background. 

8. Development of right attitudes towards the demands of patriot- 

ism and citizenship. 

9. Development of literary appreciation. 

10. Improvement of literary style. 

The Latin teacher should lead her students to become aware of 
these objectives, and in her choice of materials and in her teaching 
set as her aim the attainment of these objectives by her students. If 
this is done, work in the Latin classroom will undoubtedly be more 
intelligent and interesting and the results more fruitful. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss briefly a few of the many 
possible ways in which these values, particularly the ultimate values, 
function in the lives of the students. It is impossible and unnecessary 
to make any clear-cut distinction between what are sometimes called 
practical and cultural or social values as they overlap in such a way 
that every objective seems to have in it some of the elements of others. 
In the opinion of this writer, all cultural and social values are prac- 
tical. Certainly whatever makes a life richer and better is practical. 

A problem of the school is to teach young boys and girls how to 
read and how to speak and write their mother tongue. That many high- 
school and college students do not know how to read is a truism. Lack 
of knowledge of word meanings, sentence structure, and syntax is to 
blame in a large measure. The vocabulary of the average student today 
is pitiably small. Word study or orthography receives little or no em- 
phasis today in the grades or in high school outside the Latin classroom. 
Grammar or language is considered by many to be out-of-date. Way 
must be made for more useful subjects. What is more useful than lan- 
guage? Students who have a hazy, generalized vocabulary are likely to 
be hazy, generalized thinkers. The student who becomes accustomed to 
accepting uncomprehended words and sentences and paragraphs may 
never learn to demand that what he reads or hears should make clear 
sense and he may, in fact, never come to know what clear sense is. 

For an adequate mastery of English, Latin is the most fundamental 
of the foreign languages, not only because it has furnished more than 
half of the English vocabulary and because it is the chief source of the 
derivation of the most meaningful part of English words, but also be- 
cause its syntax is so much like that of English. Latin syntax is easily 
understood, and a knowledge of it makes English grammar more intel- 
ligible. 

The increased ability to understand the exact meaning of English 
words derived directly or indirectly from Latin and increased accuracy 
in their use is one of the fundamental aims of Latin study in the first 
two years. As soon as Latin students learn a few basic Latin words, they 
are introduced to word formation. This phase of study falls naturally 
into a study of prefixes, suffixes, and Latin and English derivatives. 
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Students become familiar with the common Latin prefixes, suffixes, and 
roots used in both English and Latin words. In this study they are con- 
stantly building up both their Latin and English vocabularies. For ex- 
ample, a student learns the Latin verb duco ducere duxi ductus(lead). 
With this basic word, he uses the prefixes he has learned and immed- 
iately adds to his Latin vocabulary abduco, adduco, conduco, educo, 
induco, produco, and reduco. At the same time, from these seven Latin 
verbs he adds many English words to his vocabulary, including abduct, 
abductor, abduction, adduce, adduction, adduct, conduce, conducive, 
conduct, conductor, conduit, educate, educator, education, induce, 
induction, inductive, produce, production, productive, reduce, re- 
ducible, and reduction. 

Latin students not only learn to analyze words into their elements, 
but they develop the ability to recognize the meaning of a word that is 
derived from Latin by examining the basic Latin root. For example, a 
Latin student should recognize the basic Latin root in such English 
words as iniquity, moratorium, imperial, cooperation, ultimatum, re- 
cipient, and humanitarian and arrive at an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the English words without using the dictionary. Important, too, 
from the point of view of inherent interest in word study are the fas- 
cinating histories of many English derivatives. For example, to most 
students the word peculiar means queer, but it will seem still more 
queer to them when they are told that the root of it is in the Latin 
word pecus (cattle). In ancient days, property was largely in cattle 
and such property belonging exclusively to any person was called 
peculium. From this word comes peculiar, which is said of anything 
especially belonging to or characterizing a person. A person may have 
peculiar ability. By a further extension of meaning, it has come also to 
mean rare, unusual, strange, and queer. Another English word, pecun- 
tary, comes from the same Latin root, pecus (cattle). Pecunia means 
money. Its older meaning was property, which, as has been said, was 
largely in cattle. Cattle naturally came to be the measure or value for 
other property. When rudely-made money first came into use, some of 
it was stamped with the figures of cattle, sheep, or even pigs. Peculate 
from the same root pecus means to steal money which has been en- 
trusted to one by some person or by the public. 

In the study of Latin vocabulary, students have practice in making 
discriminations in the meanings of synonyms such as hostis, inimicus; 
vicus, oppidum, urbs; murus, vallum; and pugna, proelium, bellum. 
They learn that many Latin adjectives have varying shades of meaning 
according to the words they modify. For example, the simple Latin 
adjective magnus (great) has in it many shades of meaning according 
to the word it modifies. It may be translated high when it modifies 
price, or deep (silence), clear (sign), deadly (peril), important (com- 
mand), rich (returns), intense (pain), careful (consideration) , power- 
ful (backing), loud (shouting) , hearty (approval), fine (opportunity) , 
strong (confidence), and vigorous (contest). Increased precision and 
accuracy in the use of language and thought must result from practice 
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in comparing, discriminating, and selecting the appropriate word for 
the’ desired thought element. 

Latin word study in‘all its phases is connected with English.: 
Words are studied in both English and Latin context, which is the jus- 
tification for vocabulary. Students are urged to recognize Latin ele- 
ments in the vocabulary of all their school stubjects and in what they 
hear and read outside of class, and to build up a sound functional Eng- 
lish vocabulary. An adequate vocabulary is a very potent instrument 
for clear thinking and accurate expression of thought. 

Closely allied to the study of vocabulary is the study of Latin 
syntax. Students must learn the relationships and uses of words in 
sentences if they are to read and write and speak well. Nowadays most 
Latin teachers are presenting Latin syntax functionally. As examples 
appear in context, the teacher makes a correlation of each new gram- 
matical principle with any possible English counterpart. Since Latin 
teachers today are agreed that students selecting Latin in the first year 
of high school enter the work with an almost negligible knowledge of 
English grammar, teachers of Latin utilize the constant correlation of 
Latin with English as a means of supplying this necessary knowledge. 
The uses of he and J, of him and me, of who and whom; the agree- 
ment of a verb with its subject in person and number; the differences 
in the six tenses; participles, dependent clauses, and many other syn- 
tactical principles are much more easily explained and understood 
through Latin than through English. 

Latin is also an aid to the correct spelling of English words. A stu- 
dent with even but one semester’s study of Latin should have no trouble 
in spelling and using correctly the singular and plural of such common 
nouns as alumnus, alumna, memorandum, datum, stimulus, radius, 
thesis, axis, and the many other English nouns that come unchanged 
into English from the first three declensions of Latin. Countless other 
English words which are connected by derivation with Latin a Latin 
student can easily learn to spell because of his knowledge of the original 
Latin words. It is well for the student to be taught a few general 
principles governing the spelling of English words which are of Latin 
origin. The most important of these rules are: 


1. Original double consonants are regularly preserved in deriva- 
tives (except at the ends of compounds). Terra has two r’s. 
Therefore, the derivative terrestrial has two r’s. 

2. The obscure vowel follows the original Latin. Tempore is 
spelled with an o. Therefore temporal is spelled with an o. 

3. Many original combinations whose pronunciation has changed 
are preserved in English. Discipulus is spelled with sc. There- 
fore, disciple preserves sc. 

4. When a prefix ending in a consonant (ud, con, in, ex, ob, dis, 
sub) is prefixed to a word beginning with a consonant, the first 
consonant is assimilated, if possible, to the second, and double 
consonants are produced in the derivative. Affiliate is derived 
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from the prefix ad and filius. Therefore affiliate is spelled with 
two f’s. 

5. Words in -ant (ance) and -ent (ence) are from present active 
participles and follow the original Latin. Words of the first 
conjugation end in -ant, all others in -ent. Porto belongs to the 
first conjugation. Therefore important is spelled ant. Antecedo 
is a third conjugation verb. Therefore, antecedent is spelled ent. 

6. The variation between -sion and -tion is determined by the 
fourth principal part of the Latin verb from which the word 
is derived. The last principal part of peto is petitus. Therefore, 
petition is spelled -tion. 

Latin is the foundation not only of English but also of the Ro- 
mance languages—French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Rouman- 
ian. It is, moreover, a service subject for all areas of study. The many 
musical terms coming through Italian are clear to a Latin student. 
Latin is essential to an intimate knowledge of art and decorative de- 
signs in general. Latin words form a large part of the terminology of 
science. Students use Latin in solving the meaning of many terms in 
physiology, physics, chemistry, and biology. 

Latin contributes directly to success in many professions. A very 
large number of legal terms have been adopted bodily from Latin, 
Many legal writs issued by the courts derive their names from Latin, 
and a knowledge of Latin enables one to understand the purpose of 
the writs. Latin maxims are not infrequently quoted in law courts. A 
medical student who has studied Latin has an advantage over one who 
has not studied it. The same is true of students of dentistry and phar- 
macy. The scientific or Latin designation of a drug is the same the 
world over. Latin is a requirement for admission to many schools of 
nursing. 

Whether one enters a profession to which Latin directly contri- 
butes or whether he chooses some other vocational occupation, he will 
be confronted with Latin directly or indirectly every day of his life. 
So will the housewife. Latin is all about in the lives of people. E Plur- 
ibus Unum is on the coin in one’s pocket. The Roman fasces are on 
every dime and on the walls of the Senate chamber in Washington. 
Roman numerals are used every day. Many of the states and many 
colleges and universities have Latin mottoes. Latin words are used in 
many advertisements of commercial products on the market today. The 
names of the months of the year are of Latin origin. The calendar was 
begun by the Roman Caesar. Roman mythology abounds in both com- 
mercial and literary writings and in popular advertisements. In almost 
every town, one or more buildings have Latin inscriptions. Many col- 
lege diplomas are written in Latin. Latin abbreviations are used in 
footnotes in countless books. Latin abbreviations are used in chemistry 
in place of the names of many metals. For example, Ag, silver 
(argentum) must be learned by the non-Latin and Latin student alike. 
It was on the veto power of the Roman tribune that the power of the 
Roman emperor, and later of the American president, was largely 
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based. The Congressional Record has its prototype in the account of 
Senate proceedings day by day (acta diurna). 

Students in Latin are quick to observe the uses of Latin in their 
other areas of study and in their out-of-school activities and to bring 
these illustrations to class to share with other students. Constant cor- 
relation is made in class work between the language and civilization of 
the early Roman and that of modern life. When a freshman student of 
this writer read a simple Latin story on Roman roads, he became so 
much interested in the road-building ability of the Romans that he 
made a study of state roads in the United States as a hobby. He secured 
material about roads from the offices of many state capitols. An art 
student used the Roman fasces and other Latin motifs as material in 
her art work. A music student gave himself a test in musi¢al terms that 
come through Italian from Latin and was pleased to find how much 
his Latin helped him in making a desirable score. 

It is, however, in the wider Latin reading material that the lan- 
guage becomes alive. From the earliest stages in the study of Latin 
today, students are taught to read Latin. In the attainment of this ob- 
jective the attainment of all the ultimate values listed early in this 
writing is potentially possible. The reading content, particularly in the 
first two years, is chosen for its historical and cultural value. The stu- 
dents acquire a knowledge of and develop an appreciation for Roman 
life and institutions and their influence on western civilization. Students 
learn of the accomplishments and the mistakes of these, their forebears. 
They see in the close relationship of the Romans and the western world 
the eternal brotherhood of man. They see a Scaevola, who suffered his 
right hand to be burned rather than to betray his country; a Regulus, 
who chose to remain in exile rather than to ask his country to submit 
to an enemy; and a Cincinnatus, who was twice called from his farm 
to serve his country. They admire the three great loyalties of the early 
Romans: loyalty to family, devotion to country, and the fulfillment of 
their religious obligations. They see a great people finally disintegrate 
and an empire fall because of gross materialism and moral decay. Will 
not reading of this kind help to make better citizens of American 
youth? 

Finally, those students who are fortunate enough to continue the 
study of Latin beyond the early years will have the rich opportunity of 
reading selections from great writers,—Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, Horace, 
and others,—literature that is as fine and beautiful as any that has been 
written in the modern age. The study of Latin is truly a liberal educa- 
tion. 
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Let’s Not Keep Them Out of Latin . 


HELEN CuILes* 


In the last few years, many high schools throughout the country 
have dropped Latin from their offerings. This has come about for 
several reasons. Teachers who have retired or moved away have not 
been replaced, or the new teacher is not prepared to teach the subject. 
Some schools have changed to modern foreign languages. In others, 
Latin has been squeezed out by unsympathetic administrators who 
have not studied the language, and thus feel that it is unimportant. 
There has been a very definite trend during these years toward the idea 
of giving the students something practical in the way of educational 
food; as a result, the pendulum has swung almost as far in that direc- 
tion as it had gone the other way when the offerings were fewer and 
everyone took the college-preparatory course. For one or another of 
these reasons, then, the children who might like Latin, and those who 
have the mental capacity to comprehend printed matter above the 
level of the material in comic books and who need the challenge of 
hard work, are being denied the privilege. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines the word practical as capable of being 
turned to use or account. To many people, however, the word when 
applied to subjects in the curriculum means courses for the most part 
that will train a student to make money. This fast-paced machine age 
in which people live has been largely responsible for this materialistic 
outlook and for this misconceived idea of utilitarianism. The amount 
of money one makes and the possessions that he has have come to be 
the things that seem to count. There are even those who feel that bath- 
rooms and automobiles are evidences of national mental and moral 
superiority. 

Granted that men and women need to know how to earn a living, 
and that a woman, whether she marries or not, ought to know how to 
manage a home efficiently, should be able to cook well-balanced meals, 
and should understand the principles of family living, is this the only 
type of education that the majority of people should have? 

Man is a many-sided individual. In order to be a well-rounded 
person and to lead a life that is reasonably satisfying, he needs to de- 
velop as many of his talents as possible. One of the purposes of educa- 
tion is to help each person become aware of his latent interests. When 
children can be brought to taste certain foods which they thought they 
disliked, they are often surprised and ask for second helpings. Dr.George 
W. Crane in one of his recent articles advocated paying children a 
small sum of money per hour to practice their music lessons, in the 
belief that this rather easy means of earning money which they wanted 
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very much would serve as a motivation for practice until such time as 
the enjoyment of the music itself was sufficient. A child needs to be 
exposed to the best in music, in art, and in literature. For some child, 
the chance to take Latin may open up a heretofore unknown interest 
which will continue a lifetime. 

From all sides come complaints that the learning of to-day is super- 
ficial, that pupils are looking for the easy subjects and are taking the 
paths of least resistance. Many boys and girls in high school do not 
want to take books home and really feel that they have done the 
teacher a great favor if they have spent more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes in preparing a lesson. To further complicate the picture, this 
so-called study is likely to be done in the midst of family activity or 
accompanied by favorite radio programs. Real study and concentra- 
tion, which are often difficult for many people under the best circum- 
stances, are impossible under these conditions, and as a consequence, 
sloppy, careless work results. Is all this leading to an uneducated 
adulthood? 

Every college freshman is the product of his past experience and 
either benefits from the superior training he has received or suffers from 
its inadequacy. From college teachers in many fields come complaints 
that the people in their classes cannot spell correctly, can express them- 
selves neither well nor correctly in English, and do not comprehend the 
meanings of rather common English words, such as itinerary, omnipo- 
tent, benediction, agrarian, and trivial, all of which any high-school 
freshman with less than a year of Latin would thoroughly understand. 
Speaking for the teachers of English, A. M. Withers, Concord College, 
Ashland, West Virginia, comments: 


Students come to college without a feeling for words, without ap- 
preciation of different styles in writing, without preference for 
prose or poetry. They are of little or no worth as prospects in 
English and above all not as teachers of that language and liter- 
ature to the coming generation.’ 

Among educators there is a growing concern that Americans are 
aiming straight at linguistic mediocrity and are content with it not 
only in language but in thought as well. America is suffering at this 
very moment from the lack of intelligent leadership in high places. 
There is a crying need for leaders who can think clearly and logically 
and who can speak languages fluently. More than once America has 
been outwitted in the field of diplomacy by men from other countries 
who were more astute and better thinkers than her own representatives. 
James A. Eldridge, Midwest Director for the American Association for 
the United Nations, in a speech made before the Illinois Classical Con- 
ference in Chicago in February, 1951, declared that of the forty-nine 
delegations in the United Nations, barring none, the Americans were 
the most ignorant of languages, and this at a time when survival might 
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hinge on the meaning of a single word. He struck at the educational 
practices of the present with the scathing remark that mechanics could 
be had for a dime a dozen but that the need of today was for what 
comes from the mind. 

Without doubt there is more than one answer to the problems 
previously mentioned. Some universities and colleges are beginning to 
take steps to remedy the situation. The University of Iowa, feeling that 
the removal of foreign-language study from so many high schools in 
the state was seriously affecting the work in early English courses, is 
inaugurating a requirement of fourteen hours of foreign language for 
all English majors on or after 1952. To help meet the need of students 
with language deficiencies, Illinois State Normal University is offering 
an introductory course in Latin beginning in September, 1951, com- 
parable to similar beginning courses in modern foreign languages. It is 
to be hoped that in the near future there will be some sort of language 
requirement for the students from most, if not all, of the departments 
on the campus. Especially on the secondary level, people preparing to 
teach in fields other than foreign language need some knowledge of 
languages besides English, and an awareness of and appreciation for 
inherited culture. 

There is evidence of this trend toward a real appreciation of the 
importance of language study in an address delivered by Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, Commissioner of Education, at the Conference on General 
Education, held at Florida State University, on November 20, 1950. 
It had been his opinion that the study of foreign languages was not an 
essential element in the general-education program for all college 
youth. Now, however, he is saying: 


In the light of our changing position in the international scene, 
and as a result of further reflection on the matter, I am inclined 
to the view that unless a student shows a marked lack of aptitude 
(italics mine) in the study of a foreign language he ought to gain 
at least an elementary knowledge of one language other than his 
own as part of his general studies. We shall be better able as a 
people to play our part intelligently on the international stage 
when more of us know something of the languages and culture 
of other lands.? 


Latin has much to offer and can contribute in a variety of ways. 
It is a tool for insight into language development and construction. 
Since English is largely learned by imitation, there is little or no atten- 
tion paid to the grammar involved. Classical Latin is formal enough 
and sufficiently free from complicating idioms so that it is easy to see 
in it the repeated pattern of word usage. Some of the opponents of 
Latin contend that one could learn as much by a course in English 
grammar. Perhaps he could if such a course were offered, but Latin, 
even so, has an advantage in that it forces close observation and Eng- 
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lish does not. Again, if such a course were offered in English, the child 
would be learning only grammar and none of the other interesting 
material about a people and its culture. 

With the change of emphasis in language study in the elementary 
schools, little or no attention is paid to such matters as root words and 
prefixes, which formerly were an integral part of a course in spelling 
and phonetics. Every Latin vocabulary lesson offers the teacher an 
opportunity to bridge this gap in learning by suggesting related words 
formed from the combination of root word with prefixes, numerous 
examples of which are given in the preceding paper, “Latin at Work.” 

Latin classes give almost daily practice in expressing ideas in ade- 
quate English. As soon as the meaning of the Latin sentence has been 
understood, the student is urged to express the idea in his best English. 
Following the pattern of the cases used in Latin helps one to know the 
preposition which is used after various English words, such as incon- 
sistent with, adjacent to, different from and suitable for. The student 
is encouraged further to use real discrimination when choosing an 
English meaning for a Latin word, especially when a wide variety of 
meanings exist. 

It has been said that the most important difference between the 
top executive and the one at the bottom is a matter of vocabulary. 
Since over fifty per cent of English words are derived from Latin, the 
regular lesson of every day contributes either directly or indirectly to 
the understanding of new words and their retention. It is not the 
writer’s contention that every child remembers every new word, for it 
takes many an encounter with a word before it becomes a part of the 
reading vocabulary, to say nothing of its oral or written use. But this 
introduction paves the way for the next meeting with it in a newspaper, 
a textbook, or as a spoken word. 

Latin brings to many children their first real acquaintance with a 
people different from themselves, a people in whose civilization their 
own culture is deep-rooted. The study becomes more meaningful as 
they learn about boys and girls like themselves, and later about adults 
who had problems similar to those of today. Sterling Dow writes on 
this subject as follows: 

The study of Latin is the study not merely of a major classical 
literature and civilization, but also of the great medieval tradi- 
tion of human unity and of freedom under universal law which 
spans like a mighty arch the procession of the centuries from 
Rome to our own Time.* 
Isn’t this the civilization everyone should understand? Isn’t this the 
civilization for which battles are being fought in the far-away places of 
the earth against barbarian foes with different ideologies—foes who 
are seeking its dissolution? 

Gordon Keith Chalmers, president of Kenyon College, in The 

Social Role of Education suggests that world leadership entails more 


3“The Classics in College,” The Classical Journal, XVII, 226. 
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than military and financial outlay and raises the question as to whether 
the academic world will wake up to the fact that world leadership 
means intellectual strenuousness, as well. Latin provides a type of in- 
tellectual activity that is strenuous. It also requires self-discipline to 
attack a preparation that may not be easy and to stick with it until the 
work is finished. To memorize vocabulary and inflections demands 
complete application, as does the translation of sentences either from 
English to Latin or vice versa, since choice of words, their arrangement 
and endings, all have to be watched closely if the meaning is to be com- 
prehended. A beginning foreign language brings the awareness, some- 
times too late, that this work must be done regularly every day. Be- 
cause learning Latin cannot be done in helter-skelter fashion, the 
subject is conducive to improving study habits for both the average and 
the able student. It requires orderly and thorough work, in order to 
solve problems on a small scale, discriminate in choice of words, think 
logically, and draw conclusions. 

It has been said that language is a tool of thought and that think- 
ing is limited in part by the words at one’s command. One of the big 
problems of the day is that of communication, which means sharing 
ideas with one another. The ability to express these ideas clearly 
enough to be understood by others is essential in the democratic way 
of life. If Latin could contribute to no other ability, it would still 
deserve a place in the curriculum. After making an investigation, Pro- 
fessor Withers said: 


The best radio commentators and ‘ad-lib’ comedians, the best 
columnists, business secretaries of quality, teachers of Romance 
languages, scientists who are articulate enough to write in pleas- 
ing style about experiences and inventions, preachers, lawyers, 
doctors who can manipulate words as well as scalpels, all prove 
in their persons the value of Latin study.* 


If Latin can clarify English grammar, if Latin word study brings 
increased understanding and appreciation of the meanings of English 
words, if it provides an effective background for other foreign lan- 
guages (a topic which has not been discussed in this paper), if it con- 
tributes to a higher regard for inherited culture, if it encourages better 
study habits and clearer thinking, it surely proves its practicability. 

Latin should not be a required subject for everyone, but neither 
should it be limited to the college-preparatory group. It should be 
made available to all students who would enjoy it and would profit 
from its study. 


“Keep Latin in the School,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
Oct., 1947, p. 529. 
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By-Product: International Understanding 


ALLIE Warp BILLINGSLEY* 


When one looks at the world today with its veneration of material 
possessions, its reckless haste after false ideals, its lack of faith in the 
future, and its wars, one wonders how democracy has managed to sur- 
vive. Certainly it is a powerful force to have continued to exist, beset 
as it is by a whole legion of “isms.” But will it continue to exist? Will 
it continue to represent the better way of life to those who possess it 
and to down-trodden millions who long for it? Thoughtful people 
the world over are asking such questions. Some make great sacrifices to 
guarantee its perpetuation. Americans—who consider it their rightful 
heritage and who like to think of it as “the American way of life”’— 
make sacrifices, too; they give; they fight; they die. 

But are such sacrifices—great as they be—enough? What is the 
greatest need of the world today? Or, to reduce the question to a more 
comprehensible level, what is the greatest need of this country? Is it 
not well-disciplined citizens of moral integrity who know how to think 
for themselves, citizens who combine with a sincere and proud respect 
for their American heritage an understanding of other men and their 
way of life? 

Teachers of modern foreign languages feel that they, in these dif- 
ficult days, can help produce such citizens; for, by its diverse nature, 
foreign-language study, in attaining its major objectives produces by- 
products that are of inestimable (although not easily measured) worth. 
It serves as a mental discipline, affords training in logical reasoning, 
increases one’s comprehension of and ability to use effectively his own 
language, develops attitudes, insights, and appreciation, and in devel- 
oping appreciation and understanding of other peoples helps prepare 
men in many fields for a more serviceable life. 

Long has one recognized the contribution that foreign-language 
study makes in the areas of mental discipline and logical reasoning; 
long has one realized, too, the contribution it makes to the mother 
tongue in increased vocabulary, clearer understanding of grammatical 
relationships, more careful enunciation, and clearer pronunciation. But 
few have realized the contribution that modern foreign-language study 
makes or is capable of making to international understanding, an un- 
derstanding that is essential if the world is ever to achieve the lasting 
peace that most people so earnestly desire. It is to those who have not 
thought of international understanding as a by-product of foreign- 
language study that the following discussion is directed. 

All will concede, surely, that the better we know our neighbors, 
the better we understand them and respect them. Often we see dislike, 


* Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
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jealousy, and suspicion of people in our own community vanish when 
we become acquainted with them and know something of their prob- 
lems, their ideals, and their ambitions. Likewise, in our community of 
nations, distrust and prejudices tend to disappear when we know our 
foreign neighbors as living, breathing human beings. We realize then 
that they are not too different from us, that they have similar problems 
and aspirations even though they may speak differently, dress differ- 
ently, and behave differently. 

In foreign-language classes we grow to know our neighbors; we 
embark upon an adventure in understanding; we develop attitudes. 
The student who calls “Buenos dias, senorita” across the campus after 
his first few classes in Spanish already has taken one step in interna- 
tional understanding. By using the simple greeting, he is making one 
small dent in the language barrier that separates us from other people 
and—probably without realizing it—is admitting that at least one lan- 
guage besides his own exists that is capable of conveying thought. As 
he progresses in his study and in his use of the language, he will be 
willing to admit more: that other countries have produced great heroes, 
that other countries have a cultural heritage of which they can be 
proud, that other countries have sights that are quite as inviting as the 
magnificent spectacles in the United States. And before long he will 
begin to swell with pride as he learns that more than a century ago 
San Martin seasoned his soldiers from the plains for fighting in high 
altitudes in a manner not too dissimilar from the way modern officers 
season their men for the tropics or the Arctic; that Bolivar called the 
first meeting of American states years before the Pan-American Union 
was formed; that racial prejudice is less common in many countries 
below the Rio Grande than in his own; that the first universities in the 
New World were established in Peru and Mexico, respectively; that the 
first printing press to be operated in the New World appeared in Mex- 
ico City; that once during the past decade a Chilean woman (school 
teacher, by the way!) won the Nobel prize for literature; that a Peru- 
vian singer of native songs, descendant of Atahualpa (O yes, he re- 
members Atahualpa!) is astonishing musicians in his own country with 
the unbelievable range and clear quality of her voice; and so on with- 
out end. 

Why will the said student “swell with pride”? The answer is really 
quite simple. The bond of language now makes him, if not a brother, 
at least a relative of his southern neighbors. He will begin to think of 
George Washington and Simon Bolivar, of Abraham Lincoln and 
Benito Juarez. When someone mentions Niagara Falls, he will think of 
[guazi; when another speaks of Mount Whitney, his mind will turn 
to Aconcagua; when he sees an eagle, he will think of the condor. 

“But,” some will object, “is not the same feeling of respect, of 
understanding, of brotherhood possible without the language bond?” 
Perhaps the writer can best answer by relating an incident recently 
reported to her by a student of Spanish who was enrolled in a course 
in world drama. The class was reading European plays and found it 
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difficult to comprehend those that had been translated from the Span- 
ish. The language student was amazed to find that, although she had 
not read these particular plays in her Spanish course, she alone among 
the members of the class understood the characters, the incidents, and 
the ideas. She naturally began to wonder why. She admitted that she 
was no more intelligent than the rest. The conclusion which she 
reached after serious thought was that her different training had pre- 
pared her for an understanding of which the others were incapable. 
Because she knew the people, their thoughts, their way of life, she was 
able to identify herself with them, to understand them. No experience 
could have convinced her more thoroughly that her foreign-language 
study had been rewarding—that with it she had developed an apprecia- 
tion of foreign peoples and their thought that no amount of studying 
about people could have given her. 

“All that you have said may be quite true,” the dissenting reader 
who has followed thus far will object, “but it seems to me that you 
are just reaffirming the so-called cultural values of language study. You 
say that students come to know foreign peoples and are capable of in- 
terpreting their literature with understanding. So what? Isn’t all that 
just a bit of idealistic twaddle intended for boys and girls but imprac- 
tical for adults? Aren’t you just another Don Quijote fighting against 
windmills? What does understanding get us? World peace? Bah! 


9 


Dollars and cents? No! 


I would remind the objector that idealistic Don Quijote had with 
him practical Sancho Panza. Both have their part to play. Granted 
that understanding of foreign people and their language may be an 
idealistic dream, the achievement of such a dream is possible, and 
would be most valuable to us both politically and commercially. Under- 
standing among diplomats and statesmen alone might accomplish 
wonders in the political world. All too often have we had representing 
the United States in high diplomatic posts and on important inter- 
national missions men who were fluent in no language save their own, 
who were dependent upon interpreters for conveying their ideas and 
for receiving those of their colleagues in diplomacy. If the research 
were possible, it would be interesting to discover the times when serious 
misunderstandings among nations have arisen from such exchanges 
simply because the chief representatives were unable to interpret cor- 
rectly one another’s language. In just such a connection, E. Allison 
Peers, the noted English scholar, referred to the Munich Conference 
just previous to World War II, a conference carried on entirely by 
interpreters since only one of the four principal statesmen was able to 
speak any language fluently but his own. In deploring the lack of 
trained linguists in his country, Mr. Peers exclaimed: 


It is impossible to hold conferences, and to arrive at epoch- 
making decisions by using interpreters . . . . No amount of con- 
versation carried on through interpreters can enable the leading 
statesmen of the world to get to know each other, which is 2 
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preliminary to any constructive and permanent work of an inter- 
national character." 


And as an echo to Mr. Peers’ remarks another Englishman wrote re- 
cently: 


A Danish friend was insisting to me that unless behind the polit- 
ical links now being fashioned between the western European 
countries there were established equally strong cultural links, 
political union would remain but a facade, insecure and prob- 
ably dangerous. And I feel that to establish those cultural links 
there must be a two-way traffic in language.” 


Yes, the world needs linguists and people of understanding in 
high places; but it needs them in lowly ones as well. Here in America 
the need for linguists is exceptionally great. Are we Americans not 
becoming the most enthusiastic travellers in the world? And among the 
world’s people are we not peculiarly blessed with time and money for 
travel? Then does it not follow that the possession of such blessings 
carries with it a responsibility? Do we not owe it to the country that 
has given us so much to interpret it to the best of our ability to the 
foreign people with whom we come in contact? It has been said that 
the “little” people of the world are their respective country’s best am- 
bassadors. How thoroughly is each of us prepared to be an effective 
ambassador, an intelligent traveller? 

The ideal traveller, the one who can profit most from his sojourn 
among foreign peoples and who by properly interpreting his country 
can contribute most to them, is the one who knows both the language 
and the civilization of the country he is visiting. In addition, he knows 
at least something of the customs and conventions of the country. He 
does not defy the conventions of the country in which he is visiting, 
because he respects the people who established them. He complies with 
the old saying “When in Rome, do as the Romans do” instead of 
giving to that saying the modern interpretation, “When in Rome, do 
those things which you cannot do at home for fear of ruining your repu- 
tation and scandalizing the neighbors.” Unfortunately, many Americans 
who behave at home as civilized human beings behave abroad as bar- 
barians. They fail to realize that they have ceased to exist as individ- 
uals, that in the foreigner’s eye they are just “one of those Americans.” 
During the last war the Army and Navy, recognizing the importance 
of customs and conventions, prepared booklets on the subject and dis- 
tributed them to service men before they entered into foreign countries. 
To be sure, the information thus given was treated as unimportant by 
some of the armed forces; nevertheless, it did change the behavior of 
many soldiers and sailors in foreign lands. 

In anticipation of a question from the reader concerning the polit- 


1“New Tongues (Bath, England: The Pitman Press, 1945), p. 7. 
2H. O. Dent, “The Language Barrier,” Fortnightly, March, 1951, p. 170. 
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ical importance of the everyday traveller, intelligent or otherwise, this 
reply may be given: 

He is of no importance at all if you consider that public opinion 
counts for nothing. If public opinion is important, however, one 
must admit that even if governments may be able to buy the 
cooperation of other nations, they cannot buy the friendship of 
the people of those nations. 


And “buying” naturally brings to mind commerce, and commerce, 
world trade. Certainly in this important, highly-competitive area an 
understanding of the foreign customer and a knowledge of his lan- 
guage are prime necessities. In a recent ‘article in Nation’s Business 
Katherine and Henry Pringle, advocating more extensive training in 
foreign languages for those interested in a career in business, and de- 
ploring the lack of personnel so trained in the past, said: 


Nobody will ever know how many millions in export orders were 
lost in Latin America because our salesmen knew no languages 
or customs except their own and plunged immediately into busi- 
ness, ignoring the more leisurely manners of their customers. The 
Germans were smarter. They could speak Spanish, if with a gut- 
teral accent.® 


In the same article, the authors suggested the following as fields in 
which the knowledge of a foreign language (or languages) was either 
required or highly desirable: Army and Navy personnel, State Depart- 
ment employees and other government workers bound for foreign as- 
signments, young business men and women seeking to broaden their 
opportunities, the staffs of banks, oil companies, insurance corporations, 
export and import houses, steamship and air lines. 

Thus we see the often labeled impractical subjects of the cur- 
riculum becoming practical. Here, as an adjunct to other purely voca- 
tional training (for foreign-language study is not primarily for voca- 
tional purposes), the knowledge of a foreign language and foreign 
people “spells out” the difference between a job and a position. Here 
the knowledge of another language and an understanding of another 
people produce tangible evidence of their worth. 

Unfortunately, however, such tangible evidence of the value of 
foreign-language study is not often at hand. In the majority of cases 
it is the by-products that remain with the student of a foreign language, 
and he himself may not realize how much his language study has 
added to his understanding of others. By what yard stick does one 
measure appreciation, attitudes, understanding, anyway? Or how can 
one indicate the sources of the appreciation or attitude or understand- 
ing to which many, many influences have contributed? 

Long has the controversy over the value of the study of foreign 
languages been with us. Long does it seem destined to remain. Quite 


3“Ou est the Pen of Votre Grandpére?’’, March, 1951, p. 35. 
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naturally, I belong to the group that advocates “Foreign-language study 
for foreign-language study’s sake.” I doubt that any other subject in the 
curriculum can bring more richly satisfying and lasting rewards. Nor 
do I believe that any other subject in the curriculum can meet more 
completely the aims of a “civilizing education,” enumerated by L. A. 
Richards as follows: 


To orientate, to equip, to prepare, to encourage, to provoke a 
mental traveller to advance by his own energies in whatever 
region may be his to explore; to make him think for himself and 
make him do so sanely and successfully.* 


However, if of all the aims and objectives claimed for foreign- 
language study only the one by-product of international understanding 
should remain, the study still would have borne an abundant harvest. 
Just today in rereading the thirteenth chapter of Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthians, I found myself unconsciously substituting international 
understanding for love. “Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, and have not international understanding . . . . ” Such a sub- 
stitution ruins the rhythm of the verse, but would it change the mean- 
ing too much? If not, the promise is clear. 





4 Interpretation in Teaching (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1938), p. 3. 
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Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Grade School, talked on March 1 
at the Chenoa Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting on “Are the Public Schools 
Developing Values Appropriate for a De- 
mocracy?” On April 12 he talked at the 
LeRoy Parent Teachers association meet- 
ing on “The Role of Parents in Modern 
Education.” Dr. Replogle served as a re- 
source person for one discussion group 
dealing with the child who is not doing 
well in school at the Junior High-School 
Conference at the University of Illinois 
on March 30, and on April 27-28 he 
again served as a resource person in the 
discussion group on understanding social 
relationships with the school at a meet- 
ing of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development at Allerton 
Park. 

Dr. Esther L. French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 
tion for women, attended the National 
Conference on Mobilization of Education 
held in Washington, D.C., March 19-21, 
as a representative of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. She had an article pub- 
lished recently in the 1951 Softball Guide 
entitled “Technique for Officiating Girls’ 
Softball.” Dr. French was chairman of a 
panel and demonstration on “Testing in 
Physical Education” at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, held 
at Lane Technical High School in Chi- 
cago April 7. 

Dr. Florence E. Teager, professor of 
English, has given three lectures recently: 
the first on April 5, “Strength and Weak- 
ness of the British Educational System” 
for the Rotary Club in Bloomington; the 
second on April 16, “Life in England 
Today” for the Normal Literary Club; 
and the third on April 26, “Teacher 
Training in the British Isles” at Eastern 
State College, Charleston. 


Professional Activities of the Faculty 





Miss Dorathy A. Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, spoke at a meeting 
of the Auxiliary of St. Joseph’s Hospital 
on the topic of “Cerebral Palsy” on 
April 2. Miss Eckelmann and student 
clinicians in speech correction conducted 
a speech survey in the Central Commun- 
ity School District at Clifton on March 
16. On April 20-21, she attended the 
Central States Speech Association meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. 

Dr. Murray Miller, director of audio- 
visual education, attended the Illinois 
Audio-Visual Association meeting April 
5-6 at Alton. Dr. Miller addressed the 
Rotary Club of Bloomington on March 
29, the Superintendents of Schools of 
McLean County on March 13, and the 
Normal District Five teachers on April 23. 
He has supplied the National Education 
Association, the University of Texas, as 
well as several other schools, with tape 
recordings of addresses made at the meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the divi- 
sion of business education, on March 10 
at Eastern State College, Charleston, and 
on March 13 at Illinois State Normal 
University, served as chairman for busi- 
ness-education conferences on “Prepara- 
tion for the ‘Guide’ of Education for 
Defense of the Illinois Secondary-School 
Curriculum Program.” He was chairman 
of the panel that prepared the business- 
education section of the Guide. On April 
5, 6, 7 he served as program chairman 
for the meetings of the Illinois Business 
Education Association at Peoria. On 
March 31 at Abbott Hall in Chicago he 
served as chairman of a panel discussion 
on “Current Impacts on Business Educa- 
tion” at a dinner meeting of the North- 
western University Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. On April 21 he gave a talk at 
Carbondale, Illinois, on “Business Educa- 
tion for Defense” at a meeting of the 











Southern Illinois Business Education 
Teachers Association. For the May United 
Business Education Forum he wrote 
an article on “Modern Aids to Guidance 
in Business Education” as co-author with 
Virginia Hayn, graduate assistant in busi- 
ness education. Dr. Toll is serving as 
membership coordinator for the National 
Business Education Association. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, on March 3 
for the Chicago Council for the Social 
Studies was chairman of a symposium on 
“Current Materials for the Social 
Studies.” On March 9 in Chicago he 
spoke on “School Legislation” to the IIli- 
nois Advisory Council on Education; on 
March 12 in Chatsworth, on “School 
Legislation” to the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation; on March 29 in Danville, on 
“School Legislation” to the Danville 
Teachers Association; on April 6 in Clin- 
ton on “Creating World Understanding” 
at the Parent Teachers Association Dad’s 
Night; on April 7 in Winnetk= on “Edu- 
cation and Crisis” at the Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Federation of Teachers; 
on “Social Studies and World Under- 
standing” at the’ Annual Convention of 
the Illinois Council for the Social Studies; 
and on April 27 in Rockford on “School 
Legislation” at the state meeting of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Dr. Browne gave commencement 
addresses at Long View High School on 
May 25, and in Grant Park on May 31. 
He has a book review in the Illinois Law 
Review of Charles S. Hyneman’s Bureau- 
cracy in a Democracy. Dr. Browne is the 
author of Illinois School Problems, a 
Report of the Illinois School Problems 
Commission. 

Leslie D. Park, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in health and physical 
education at Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School, attended the Illinois 
Physical Education Association meeting 
in Chicago on April 7, where he gave a 
demonstration and talk on “Teaching 
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Badminton, Handball, and Paddle Tennis 
to Junior High-School Boys.” 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean 
of men, spent March 30 at the North 
Central Association meetings in Chicago. 

Dr. Emma Knudson, director of the 
division of music education, directed the 
Woodford County Elementary - School 
Music Festival-in Metamora on April 18. 
She attended the North Central Division 
of the Music Education National Confer- 
ence at Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 7-11. 
As North Central Chairman of Student 
Member Activities, she was chairman of 
the three meetings for student members. 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, professor of 
social science, accepted an invitation of 
the Brookings Institute to participate in 
a regional seminar on American foreign 
policy in St. Louis on May 3-8. On April 
12, 13, 14, Mrs. Gertrude Plotnicky and 
Dr. Marshall attended the Principia 
School of Government’s Conference on 
International Affairs at Elsah, Illinois. 

Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, has been presi- 
dent of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers since February 1, 1951. 
Dr. Lathrop wrote an article, “Distribu- 
tion and Development of the Beef-Cattle 
Industry in Florida,” for a recent issue 
of the Journal of Geography. 

Dr. Lucy Lucile Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, attended the an- 
nual state convention of the American 
Association of University Women in 
Rockford, Illinois, on April 27. She pre- 
sented the revised constitution of the 
Illinois division since she had served as 
chairman of the revisions committee. 

Dr. F. Lincoln D. Holmes, director of 
the division of speech education, gave a 
talk at the Sweetheart Banquet at Arrow- 
smith early this spring. 

Dr. Orville L. Young, associate profes- 
sor of agricultural education, wrote for 
the March issue of Agricultural Education 
Magazine an article entitled “What Are 
They Teaching in Farm Mechanics?” He 





attended the annual Regional Conference 
of Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in 
Agricultural Education in Chicago, 
March 14-16. 

Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education 
for women, was elected chairman of the 
Executive and Finance Committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at 
the recent National Convention held in 
Detroit, April 16-20. She attended the 
conference on professional preparation in 
physical education in teacher-education 
institutions of Illinois at Allerton Park, 
May 4, 5, 6. 

Dr. Christine P. Ingram, professor of 
education, on March 29 attended the 
special-education breakfast at the annual 
meeting of the Florida Education Associ- 
ation in Tampa, Florida, and addressed 
the group on “Progress in Special Educa- 
tion.” She acted as consultant for the 
special-education curriculum for the 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and held meetings with superintendents, 
principals, and special-education teachers 
on April 6 and 7. Dr. Ingram served on 
a committee for laboratory facilities for 
teacher-training in special education and 
participated in the work shop in this 
field held at the annual meeting of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children in New York on April 20-21. 
On March 6 she attended and partici- 
pated in a state regional conference on 
‘Psychological Diagnosis and Special Ed- 
ucation” at Peoria. She is joint author 
with Ernest Haggard, University of Chi- 
cago, of “Selected References from Litera- 
ture on Exceptional Children,” published 
in the April, 1951, issue of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 

Dr. Cecilia J. Lauby, assistant professor 
and coordinator of off-campus student 
teaching, was a resource person for Group 
III of the Great Lakes Conference on 
Rural Life and Education at Indiana 














University, Bloomington, Indiana, on 
April 9-11. She spoke at the student 
banquet at Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 
10 in connection with the National Music- 
Education Conference. Miss Lauby was 
a leader of one of the discussion groups 
of the Illinois Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development at Allerton 
Park, Illinois, April 26-28. She spoke at 
the Crawford County Institute, Robinson, 
Illinois, on February 9. 


Miss Alice L. Ebel, assistant professor 
of social science, wrote an article on 
“Consitutional Home Rule” for the 
April, 1951, issue of The Illinois Voter, 
the monthly publication of the League 
of Women Voters of Illinois. 
~ Miss Margery A. Ellis, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, spoke to the 
Junior Women’s Club at Atlanta, Illi- 
nois, on February 22 on “Speaking My 
Neighbor’s Language.” 

Miss Helen A. Dooley, assistant librar- 
ian, attended the April 13 evening meet- 
ing of the Illinois School Library Associa- 
tion at Allerton Park. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social science, on April 17 spoke on 
“Freedom for Professors” at a dinner 
meeting before the Purdue University 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors and their invited 
guests from their Board of Trustees and 
the administrative officers of the univer- 
sity. On April 28, Dr. Kinneman ap- 
peared on the program of the Western 
Unitarian Conference at Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Social Education for March, 1951, 
carries his reviews of two recent books 
on community organization and develop- 
ment. 


Dr. Nina E. Gray, associate professor 
of biological science, attended the annual 
meetings of the Illinois State Academy 
of Science on the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity campus, May 4-5. 

Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, associate 
professor of music, directed the Men’s 
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Glee Club of fifty-six men in fourteen 
concerts before 13,000 students in the 
Chicago area, March 28, 29, 30. He 
conducted the Woodford County Music 
Festival (choral) at Metamora, April 20. 
Mr. Peithman was an adjudicator for the 
State Music Contest at the University of 
Illinois, April 27-28. 

Dr. Glenn J. Taylor, professor of 
speech in the special area of audiology, 
gave a paper entitled “Coordinating the 
Testing and Training Programs” in the 
sectional meeting on audiology at the 
Central States Speech Association, at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, April 21. 

Miss Elsie Brenneman, director of ad- 
missions, on March 26-28, served as a 
reporter at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the sec- 
tion on improvement of public relations 
in higher education. The report of the 
work of this group was published along 
with the reports of other groups in the 
journal put out by the department. 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, attended 
the annual meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children in New 
York on April 17-22 as director-at-large 
of the Council. Dr. Parker attended, as 
a speaker on the program, the state 
meeting on exceptional children at Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, on May 7. 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, participated in 
a panel on “The Preparation of Art 
Teachers” at the convention of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association in New 
York on March 28 and 29. Dr. Hoover 
served on the national jury of Scholastic 
Awards in Art in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 3 and 4. 

Dr. Francis B. Belshe, associate profes- 
sor of education, gave two addresses early 
this spring: one at the Morris, Illinois, 
Teachers Association on “Curriculum 


Development”; the other, at the Central 
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Division of [Illinois Elementary-School 
Principals Association, on “The Curric- 
ulum of Upper-Grade Education.” He 
also spoke on May 16 at an assembly 
honoring high-standing graduates at 
Streator High School. 

Dr. R. Ruth Richards, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, attended the 
Illinois State Academy of Science meet- 
ings May 3 and 4 on the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University campus. 

Francis R. Brown, instructor in mathe- 
matics, has written a review of a new 
bulletin—Better Than Rating—to be pub- 
lished in the Mathematics Teacher. 

Miss Ruth Bird, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in health and physical 
education for women, University High 
School, was a speaker on February 27 at 
the Second Annual Career Conference at 
the University of Illinois. She spoke on 
“Physical Education as a Career for 
Women.” On April 7 she attended the 
Illinois State Physical Education Associa- 
tion Meeting in Chicago. She spoke at 
the County Career Day Conference, 
Hoopeston, Illinois, on “Physical Educa- 
tion as a Profession” on April 11. 

J. Russell Steele, instructor in health 
and physical education for men and 
assistant in publicity, had an article about 
the special education program at Illinois 
State Normal University in the April 
issue of Illinois Education. The Sunday, 
March 11, issue of the New York Times 
carried a story entitled “Education for 


’ 


Exceptional Children,” which was written 
by Mr. Steele. 

Dr. Helen M. Cavanagh, associate pro- 
attended the 
American Historical Association meetings 
at Cincinnati in April. 

Theodore Sands, assistant professor of 
social science, gave a talk on “Can France 
and Italy Be Depended on as Allies?” at 
the Bloomington High School. He also 
spoke on “Our Stake in Western Europe” 
at the McLean County Nurses Associa- 
tion. 


fessor of social science, 











